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it will all evaporate; and, if a new spirit be not
added in the transfusion, there will remain
nothing but a caput mortuum" I confess this
argument holds good against a literal translation ;
but who defends it? Imitation and verbal version
are, in my opinion, the two extremes which
ought to be avoided; and therefore, when I have
proposed the mean betwixt them, it will be seen
how far his argument will reach.

No man is capable of translating poetry, who,
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both
of his author's language, and of his own; nor
must we understand the language only of the
poet, but his particular turn of thoughts and
expression, which are the characters that distin-
guish, and as it were individuate him from all
other writers. When we are come thus far, it is
time to look into ourselves, to conform our genius
to his, to give his thought either the same turn,
if our tongue will bear it, or, if not, to vary but
the dress, not to alter or destroy the substance.
The like care must be taken of the more out-
ward ornaments, the words. When they appear
(which is but seldom) literally graceful, it were
an injury to the author that they should be
changed. But, since every language is so full of
its own proprieties, that what is beautiful in one,
is often barbarous, nay sometimes nonsense, in
another, it would be unreasonable to limit a trans-
lator to the narrow compass of his author's
words: it is enough if he choose out some ex-
pression which does not vitiate the sense. I
suppose he may stretch his chain to such a lati-
tude ; but, by innovation of thoughts, methinks,
he breaks it By this means the spirit of an
author may be transfused, and yet not lost: and
thus it is plain, that the reason alleged by Sir